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erty right, and afterwards with the various canons of distributive justice including 
the Labor Theory. In conclusion he treats of the harmonising of freedom and 
coercion under the heads of "The Right of Coercion," " The Ethics of the Com- 
petitive Process," and " Primitive Justice." We cannot do more than state shortly 
some of the results arrived at. And first as to Equality, which the author divides 
into Spiritual, Natural, Civil, Political, Social, and Economic. In each of these 
senses Equality is repudiated as an abstract principle of justice, the true principle 
of desert being found in the idea of Proportionality, that is "the proportioning 
of rewards in each particular case according to some ascertainable conditions of 
time, place, or person." In relation to Property, .the author points out that, 
although it is of general advantage that property rights should be recognised and 
protected, yet the law should ensure a more just distribution of wealth than at 
present exists. How this can be effected has to be determined, and after a careful 
examination of the Labor Theory the author declares that the solution of each of 
the economic problems it presents involves almost, if not quite, insuperable difficul- 
ties. The conclusion he arrives at from a consideration of other canons of distribu- 
tive justice he states in the words of Wundt : ' ' Only that kind of property is mor- 
ally justified which is used for moral purposes. Whatever idle or wasteful use of 
property exists by throwing it away for selfish purposes, without any consideration 
for the welfare of society, is immoral. " If it is asked in any particular case what 
justice requires, it can only be answered that no system of ethics can give such ex- 
plicit guidance. All that can be said is that " in each instance where an act is re- 
quired, one must examine it as to all its possible results, proximate and ultimate, 
objective and subjective, and then ask himself whether the given line of conduct is 
more calculated than any other possible line of conduct to advance the world to- 
ward the realisation of the highest ethical perfection." 

We cannot refer further to the second Part of Professor Willoughby's work, 
which deserves careful attention by those who are specially interested in the social 
and economic problems now agitating the public mind. Its views are clearly stated 
and the problem with which it deals is discussed with fairness by the light of what 
has been written by the chief authorities on the subject. c. s. w. 

Esquisse d'un bnseignement base sur la psychologie de l'enfant. By Paul 
• Lacombe, Inspecteur generate des Bibliotheques et des Archives. Paris: 

Armand Colin & Co. 1899. Pages, xiii, 212. Price, 3 francs. 
This is another of the numerous text-books treating of education from the psy- 
chological side. M. Lacombe shares the opinion of nearly the whole world that 
our present system of education is destined to be replaced by a radically different 
one, the dominant principles of which are to be furnished by the psychology of 
the child. Instruction will be at once primary and secondary, and above all will 
be real and objective. It will prepare the child not for a special career, but for 
the career of a human being, and will be concerned with inculcating a knowl- 
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edge of the child's present environment, and with developing his mental and 
moral faculties. M. Lacombe has gone to the very root of the problem in saying 
that the object of adolescent education should be the making of autodidacts of 
children during the school period as well as subsequently to it ; and that the 
educational procedure should be so conducted as to conform absolutely to this end. 
Of these methods he has given a sketch. They are based, he tells us, upon wide 
personal experience as well as upon the established principles of psychological de- 
velopment. He discusses the motives which are to be put into play in eliciting the 
activity of the proper faculties of the child for a given purpose, and lays it down 
as a principle that the order of the motives evoked determines the order and char- 
acter of the knowledge to be inculcated. That order would give rise to the use of 
the following forms of natural expression : drawing and modelling, music, num- 
bers, and written words. M. Lacombe has given in detail his methods for awaken- 
ing interest. Where interest cannot be awakened, he would not teach, but would 
defer instruction until the requisite attitude was forthcoming. Upon this point he 
does not differ much from other advanced educators. As to languages, he is in favor 
of the modern languages in preference to the ancient. While his book as a whole 
offers nothing extremely novel, especially for readers of English, who now have 
at their command a very extensive literature on this subject, it nevertheless con- 
tains many individual observations which are new as to their form and therefore 
not without value. 

Educational Aims and Educational Values. By Paul //. //anus, Assistant 
Professor of the History and Art of Teaching, Harvard University. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. ; London : Macmillan & Co. , Ltd. 1900. Pages, 
vi, 311. Price, $1.00. 
The purpose which the author had in view in the preparation of this work, or 
rather of the lectures of which its chapters are reproductions, is stated in the pref- 
ace to be a progressive attempt ' ' to disentangle from the contemporary confusion, 
in both theory and practice, our educational aims, and to examine these aims in 
the light of present and future needs," that is the demands of modern life. The 
last three chapters treat of the professional training of the college-bred teacher 
and of the services to education of John Amos Comenius, the eminent Moravian 
bishop and teacher of the seventeenth century. The chapter which deals with 
the reforms introduced by Comenius is in some respects the most interesting por- 
tion of the work ; as it shows that the curriculum and methods of education he in- 
augurated are substantially the same as the curriculum and methods now in use in 
the elementary schools both of Germany and of this country. He insisted on the 
establishment of schools open to all, both rich and poor, and the equal education 
of both sexes, saying : "Why should the female sex be excluded from the study of 
wisdom. . . . For they are created equally in the image of God, equally partakers 
of Grace and of the future kingdom, equally endowed with an active, recipient 



